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72m.gr  owt  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow: 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 
Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land; 
Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 


The  Co-ordinator  and  Staff 
Headquarters  Alberta  EMO 
Edmonton 
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As  we  renew  our 
allegiance  to  the  One 
whose  birthday  we 
commemorate  at 
Christmas,  we  are 
acutely  aware  that 
until  He  is  accorded 
His  rightful  place  in 
the  affairs  of  m  e  n 
and  nations  shadows 
of  doubt,  distrust 
and  fear,  will  cloud 
the  horizon  of  human  endeavor. 

The  past  months  have  witnessed  sig- 
nificant changes  in  international  affairs. 
In  Russia  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
leadership  has  changed  hands  by  widely 
different  means.  Red  China  has  become 
a  nuclear  force  and  now  five  nations 
have  unlocked  the  secrets  of  this  fright- 
ening method  of  destruction.  This  fact, 
alone,  casts  a  shadow  of  uncertainty 
over  the  future  and  emphasizes  the  need 
of  something  more  than  human  effort 
if  mankind  is  to  know  in  actual  experi- 
ence the  realism  of  peace  on  earth  and 
goodwill  towards  men.  Christmas  points 
to  the  One  who  can  provide  a  solution 
to  our  problem. 

As  we  in  this  province,  at  this  season, 
return  our  thanks  to  God  for  His  good- 
ness, let  us  pray  that  the  Christ  of  Beth- 
lehem will  be  given  access  to  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  those  who  have  turned 
away  from  His  paths  of  righteousness 
and  peace. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  extend 
sincere  greetings  from  the  Government 
to  all  those  dedicated  Albertans  who 
have  given  freely  of  their  time  and  ef- 
forts in  the  work  of  Civil  Defence  to 
help  preserve  the  good  and  welfare  of 
their  fellowmen.  I  wish  for  you  all  a 
Happy  and  Joyous  Christmas. 


As  families  reunite 
around  the  festive 
table,  and  1964  slips 
quietly  into  history, 
let  us  give  thanks 
that  we  have  been 
spared  the  horrors 
of  nuclear  war  for 
yet  another  year. 

The  full  effects  of 
what  has  happened 
over  the  past  several 
months,  and  how 
they  will  influence  human  affairs  on  this 
planet  may  not  be  fully  understood  for 
some  time  to  come.  We  now  face  a  new 
Russian  leadership  and  changing  rela- 
tions between  U.S.S.R.  and  Red  China. 

We  pray  that  the  status  quo  will  not 
be  adversely  affected  and  that  the  some- 
what uneasy  peace  we  have  enjoyed  will 
not  deteriorate  in  1965  and  the  years 
ahead. 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that  what- 
ever happens,  Alberta  has  trained  work- 
ers, who  continue  to  recognize  the  need 
for  advance  knowledge  and  immediate 
action  in  face  of  what  may  be  a  long- 
term  threat  to  our  security  and  way  of 
life. 

This  year,  Civil  Defence  proved  its 
value  in  dramatic  action  during  the  Al- 
askan earthquake.  In  a  lesser  degree 
it  proved  its  capability  to  cope  with  the 
unexpected  during  the  ice  storm  in 
Southern  Alberta  this  spring. 

Even  if  we  are  called  upon  to  face 
disasters  no  more  severe  than  these  in 
the  future,  we  will  not  have  laboured  in 
vain.  If  we  ever  face  the  most  crucial 
of  all  tests,  I  am  confident  that  our  dedi- 
cated workers  will  save  the  lives  of 
many  thousands  of  their  countrymen. 

To  all  involved  in  survival  planning, 
may  I  offer  my  grateful  thanks  for  your 
loyalty,  and  my  most  sincere  best  wishes 
for  Christmas  and  the  New  Year. 


Minister  in  Charge, 


never  know 


Some  months  ago, 
as  many  of  you  know, 
I  I  was  struck  by  a 
totally  unexpected 
heart  attack  which 
caused  me  to  be  hos- 
pitalized for  many 
weeks.    My  illness 
H|  brought  home  to  me 
H  in  a  very  personal 
™*  way,  the  fact  that  we 
what  the  future  holds. 


At  such  times,  we  are  glad  that  we 
had  the  foresight  to  join  insurance 
schemes  which  cover  medical  expenses, 
to  lessen  anxieties  and  reduce  the  dis- 
ruptiveness  of  the  illness.  This,  on  a 
small  scale,  is  exactly  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  teach  in  emergency  planning — 
that  steps  must  be  taken  in  advance  to 
be  effective. 

A  second  analogy  can  be  drawn  from 
the  situation.  In  such  times  of  crisis, 
friendship  and  assistance  are  of  special 
importance,  just  as  in  time  of  disaster 
the  welfare  worker  with  a  cup  of  coffee 
would  bring  reassurance  that  somebody 
cares,  and  that  steps  are  being  taken 
to  reduce  the  effects  of  the  tragedy. 

As  I  return  to  my  duties  at  headquart- 
ers, I  am  deeply  grateful  to  God,  to  the 
medical  people  for  their  skill  and  kind- 
ness, to  my  family  and  friends  for  their 
concern  over  my  condition,  and  particu- 
larly to  all  those  who  offered  prayers 
on  my  behalf. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  wish- 
ing the  full  blessing  of  Christ's  birthday 
to  all  the  many  capable  and  dedicated 
people  throughout  Alberta,  who  have 
contributed  so  much  in  continuing  our 
work.  May  you  be  richly  blessed  dur- 
ing this  holy  season  and  in  the  years 
ahead. 


Premier  of  Alberta. 


Minister  in  Charge, 
Alberta  Emergency  Measures. 


Co-ordinator, 
Alberta  Emergency  Measures. 


Survival  is  published  by  Alberta  Emergency  Meas- 
ures. In  addition  to  publishing  articles  which  reflect 
Provincial  Government  policy,  Survival  may  also  pub- 
lish items  by  private  individuals  on  subjects  of  current 
interest.  The  views  of  such  contributors  are  not  neces- 
sarily subscribed  to  by  the  government. 

Any  article  or  item  of  news  which  originates  in 
Survival  may  be  quoted  or  republished  freely  by  other 
publications.  A  credit  line  stating  this  publication  as 
the  source  should  be  included.  Please  address  com- 
munications to  "SURVIVAL"  Box  275,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
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20tf)  Century  Choice 


When  Christians  were  persecuted  in  Rome  they  didn't  hesitate  to  hide 
in  the  Catacombs.  Many  survived  to  found  a  real  Christian  Brother- 
hood. Rev.W.  L.  McEver  of  Oklahoma  has  written  a  fine  article  comparing 
that  situation  with  the  present  situation  in  regard  to  fallout  shelter. 


JTalUmt  loiters  nnb  Qktanmtbs 


W.  L.  McEver 

A  lot  of  my  friends  are  proudly 
declaring  that  they  will  never  hide 
in  a  hole,  if  an  atomic  holocaust 
should  be  our  lot.  It  is  somehow 
more  Christian,  it  seems  to  them, 
to  die  on  the  surface  with  great 
dignity. 

WELL,  NOW  SHADES  OF  the 
Roman  catacombs!  I'm  profoundly 
grateful  that  some  of  my  spiritual 
forefathers  had  the  good  sense  to 
go  underground  during  time  of 
persecution  so  the  church  could 
come  out  "fighting"  (spiritually)  af- 
ter the  ill  winds  had  blown  over. 
Nowhere  in  the  Christian  Gospel  do 
I  find  it  an  evidence  of  spiritual  su- 
periority to  flagrantly  expose  the 
Christian  faith  to  the  enemy  with 
a  tired  abandonment  which  says, 
"You  get  rough  with  me,  and  I'll 
die  right  in  your  face!" 

LOVING  OUR  ENEMIES  AND 
turning  the  other  cheek  is  not  a  de- 
featist philosophy  which  teaches  as 
its  crowning  doctrine  the  fine  art  of 
gallant  suicide.  Christ  taught  a 
conquering  faith,  a  tough  and  un- 
yielding realism  which  has  every 
motivation  in  the  whole  world  to 
survive  and  conquer.  The  Great 
Commission  is  not  fulfilled  by  a 
charitable  willingness  to  be  "dead 
rather  than  Red."  In  the  final  nine 
verses  of  Romans  8,  (*)  there  is  not 
an  iota  of  concession  to  anybody 
or  anything  except  to  the  Almighty 
God,  Himself. 

I  DON'T  MIND  "BEING  killed  all 
the  day  long"  and  "regarded  as 
sheep  to  be  slaughtered"  so  long 
as  I  am  convinced  it  is  a  living  sac- 
rifice acceptable  to  God  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  "good  and  accept- 
able and  perfect"  will. 

"HIDING  IN  A  HOLE"  can  be 
cowardly  if  it  is  merely  an  attempt 
to  preserve  one's  own  skin,  but  it 
can  also  be  a  supreme  act  of  faith 
that  God's  will  can  yet  survive  on 

(*)  "Who  shall  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  Christ?  shall  tribulation,  or  dis- 
tress, or  persecution,  or  famine,  or 
nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword?"  ROM- 
ANS 8:35. 


the  earth.  The  coward  can  easily 
be  the  man  who  is  too  ready  to  "go 
to  heaven"  to  avoid  the  agonizing 
sacrifices  necessary  to  sustain  hea- 
ven on  earth  when  all  hell  breaks 
loose. 

IT  IS  NOT  LIKELY  that  I'll  get 
a  fallout  shelter  built,  but  it  will 
be  because  I'm  too  poor  and  too 
busy  trying  to  build  a  kingdom  and 
not  because  it's  beneath  my  dignity 
to  grub,  to  sweat,  to  hide  in  a  hole, 
or  to  hang  on  a  cross  if  by  so  doing 
the  "Kingdom  of  my  Lord"  has  a 
chance  through  me  to  survive  on 


tutors 


FIRST  AD)  FOR  THE  SOUL 


Gideons  International,  which  has 
made  it  name  known  far  and  wide 
by  distributing  Bibles  to  hotel 
rooms,  has  extended  its  scope  of 
operations  to  include  the  placing 
of  Bibles  in  Civil  Defence  Fallout 
Shelters  in  the  United  States.  The 
North  Dakota  CD.  news  bulletin 
announced  in  September  that  21 
Bibles  had  been  placed  in  com- 
munity shelters. 


the  earth  until  God  calls  it  quits. 
As  a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  I  have 
orders  from  the  Captain  of  my  sal- 
vation to  take  the  world,  and  I 
think  it  wiser  to  understand  the 
advantage  of  strategic  retreat  — 
even  in  a  hole,  than  to  suppose  I 
can  fulfill  my  commission  by  naive- 
ly sauntering  out  into  the  open 
spaces  with  my  goodwill,  my  love 
of  God  and  man,  and  of  course, 
with  my  positive  thinking,  and  dra- 
matically announce:  "You  may  fire 
when  ready,  Mr.  Khrushchev!" 

THEY  MAY  FINISH  ME  off  be- 
fore a  firing  squad  some  day,  and 
that's  the  time  I'll  stand  erect,  eyes 
open,  and  die  with  great  dignity. 
But  so  long  as  God  gives  me  free- 
dom of  movement  and  action  to  be 
his  servant,  the  enemy  will  have 
to  come  in  the  hole  after  me,  or 
catch  me  on  the  run  between  holes, 
for  I  fully  intend  to  die  with  my 
Christian  boots  on! 

FALLOUT  SHELTERS  MIGHT 
WELL  become  twentieth  century 
catacombs. 

If  so,  are  you  able  to  drink  the 
cup? 

WHOLE  BODY  COUNTER 
INSTALLED  AT  OTTAWA 

The  federal  Department  of  Health  has 
installed  a  whole  body  counter  in  its 
new  laboratory  in  South  Ottawa.  The 
scintillation  counter  was  built  by  the 
Radiation  Protection  Division  of  the 
department. 

The  monitor  will  be  used  to  determine 
cesium — 137  levels  in  Eskimos. 

Dr.  Peter  Bird,  director  of  the  divi- 
sion, said:  "This  is  of  current  interest 
because  the  concentration  of  this  fallout 
isotope  is  considerably  higher  in  people 
who  eat  caribou  meat." 

Caribou  feed  on  lichens  which  retain 
fallout  isotopes  more  effectively  than 
other  vegetation. 

Eskimos  brought  to  Ottawa  by  the 
Northern  Affairs  Department  for  train- 
ing will  be  used  in  the  tests. 

First  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  the  moni- 
tor is  in  two  rooms  with  steel  walls 
eight  inches  thick  to  reduce  background 
radiation.  A  phantom  subject — a  model 
of  the  human  body  into  which  radio- 
active solutions  are  poured — is  being 
used  in  standardization  tests. 

From  CANADIAN  NUCLEAR 
TECHNOLOGY,  Fall  1964. 
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HAT'S  GrOIMG  DM? 


CLUES 

it    It  has  something  to  do  with  the  Public  Informa- 
tion Program 

You  can  have  it  in ,  your  Municipality  Free  of 
Charge 

*    It  cost  over  $1,000.00 

You'll  find  out  at  the 

1965  MUNICIPAL 
CONFERENCES 

Peace  River  and  Northern  Zones 
JUBILEE  AUDITORIUM,  EDMONTON 
January  21  and  22 

Southern  Zone 
JUBILEE  AUDITORIUM,  CALGARY 
January  28  and  29 

MAYORS,  REEVES  OR  THEIR  APPOINTED  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES ARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED  TO  AC- 
COMPANY MUNICIPAL  CO  ORDINATORS  TO  THIS 
ONCE-A-YEAR  MEETING  ON  PROGRESS  IN  EMER- 
GENCY PLANNING. 
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'TIS  THE  SEASON  TO  BE 

CAREFUL/ 


Last  month  disaster  exercises  at  St. 
Paul  and  Wetaskiwin  (see  pictures  on 
pages  8  and  11  of  this  edition)  ensured 
that  these  communities  will  be  better 
able  to  cope  with  whatever  the  fates 
have  in  store  for  them. 

At  Wetaskiwin  the  exercise  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  a  gasoline  truck 
had  been  in  collision  with  the  Dayliner. 
An  explosion  and  fire  resulted  with  a 
large  number  of  casualties  being  treated 
at  the  Municipal  Hospital. 

We  must,  unfortunately,  face  the  fact 
that  such  an  accident  is  not  impossible. 
With  winter  driving  conditions  and  a 
convivial  season  upon  us,  the  number 
and  severity  of  automobile  accidents 
will  show  its  dreadful  annual  increase. 

In  Canada  1963  saw  249,000  accidents 
involving  damage  of  $100.00  or  more. 
Injured  numbered  126,000,  and  4,200 
Canadians  died.  These  figures  do  not 
include  the  many  thousands  of  accidents 
which  were  not  reported. 

What  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  ter- 
rible waste  of  life  which  has  raised  the 


number  of  Canadians  killed  in  driving 
accidents  from  12.2  to  22.1  per  hundred 
thousand  population  since  1943?  Seat 
belts  are  one  answer  and  the  Canadian 
Highway  Safety  Council's  new  brochure 
will  be  found  in  the  glove  compartment 
of  every  new  Canadian  automobile. 
Copies  in  quantity  can  be  obtained  at 
$1.50  per  hundred  from  CHSC's  Nation- 
al Office,  30  The  Driveway,  Ottawa. 

The  figures  quoted  below,  compiled 
by  the  Travellers  Insurance  Co.,  show 
how,  in  the  United  States,  accidents 
during  1963  were  caused,  giving  a  com- 
plete breakdown  of  the  types  of  acci- 
dents and  the  numbers  of  killed  and 
injured. 

Despite  vigorous  campaigns  of  Driver 
Education  it  is  obvious  that  accidents 
will  continue  to  occur.  Every  communi- 
ty with  a  hospital  disaster  plan  backed 
by  trained  Civil  Defence,  first  aid,  fire 
fighting  and  rescue  workers  is  prepared 
to  reduce  the  hazard  and  can  contribute 
much  to  reducing  the  death  toll  and  the 
misery  of  the  injured. 


SUMMING  UP  63 

(U.S.  Statistics) 

More  than  1,237,000  casualties  from 
speeding 

42,700  deaths  — up  2,200  over  1962 

3,460,000  injuries — up  3.5%  over  1962 

More  than  85%  of  casualties  occured 
in  accidents  involving  driver 
violations 

More  than  37%  of  the 
drivers  in  fatal  acci- 
dents were  under  25 
or  over  65 


STATISTICS  STRESS  NEED 
FOR  FIRST  AID  TRAINING 


Types  of  Accident 
Resulting  in 
Death  or  Injury 

Persons 
Killed 

Per 
Cent 

Persons 
Injured 

Per 
Cent 

COLLISION  WITH: 

Automobile 

17,300 

40.5 

2,557,000 

73.9 

Non-Collision 

10,300 

24.1 

363,300 

10.5 

Pedestrian 

7,900 

18.5 

256,000 

7.4 

Fixed  Object 

5,300 

12.4 

200,700 

5.8 

Railroad  Train 

1,100 

2.6 

58,800 

1.7 

Bicycle 

500 

1.2 

6,900 

.2 

Other  Vehicle 

220 

.5 

10,400 

.3 

Miscellaneous 

80 

J2 

6,900 

.2 

TOTAL 

42,700 

100.0 

3,460,000 

100.0 

'I  think  I've  located  the  trouble." 


Actions  of  Drivers 
Resulting  in  Death 
or  Injury 

Persons 
Killed 

Per 
Cent 

Persons 
Injured 

Per 
Cent 

Exceeding  Speed  Limit 

14,190 

40.9 

1,223,000 

41.0 

On  Wrong  Side  of  Road 

5,380 

15.5 

220,700 

7.4 

Did  Not  Have  Right -of- Way 

4,030 

11.6 

519,000 

17.4 

Cutting  In 

70 

.2 

6,000 

.2 

Passing  on  Curve  or  Hill 

170 

.5 

9,000 

.3 

Passing  on  Wrong  Side 

830 

2.4 

68,600 

2.3 

Failed  to  Signal  and 

Improper  Signaling 

140 

.4 

38,800 

1.3 

Car  Ran  Away    No  Driver 

30 

.1 

3,000 

.1 

Drove  Off  Roadway 

5,030 

14.5 

307,300 

10.3 

Reckless  Driving 

4,480 

12.9 

542,900 

18.2 

Miscellaneous 

350 

1.0 

44,700 

1.5 

1963  TOTAL 

• 

34,700 

100.0 

2,983,000 

100.0 
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KNOWING  THE  FACTS 
COULD  SAVE  LIVES 


The  information  on  this  page  (and  overleaf)  is 
taken  from  a  "Chart  for  Certified  Nursing  Assist- 
ants" published  by  Emergency  Health  Services.  It 
is  printed  in  detachable  form  to  allow  First  Aid 
workers  to  have  fast,  simple  instructions  on  what 
to  look  for  when  dealing  with  a  casualty,  how  to 
commence  treatment,  and  what  facts  should  be 
passed  on  when  more  skilled  medical  aid  becomes 
available.    Extra  copies  are  available  on  request. 


Bring  the  following  equipment  to  your  duty  station: 

(a)  Thermometer  with  case. 

(b)  Dressings. 

(c)  Triangle  bandages. 

(d)  Flashlight  with  extra  batteries. 

(e)  Razor  blades  and  holder. 

(f)  Pencils — one  ordinary  and  one  skin  marking. 

(g)  Note  book. 


(h)  Standard  Insignia. 

ESSENTIAL  POINTS  TO  REMEMBER 

1 .  The  need  for  professional  guidance — where  and  how  to  obtain  it.    2.  The  value  of  practicing  skills  to  develop  confidence. 
3.  The  importance  of  keeping  calm  and  giving  assistance  in  time  of  crisis. 
Skill  inspires  self-confidence;  a  well-grounded  faith  in  one's  own  ability  is  a  primary  requisite  for  service  to  others;  training  and  preparation  build  security  for 
yourself,  your  family,  your  community,  and  the  nation. 


REPRODUCED  WITH  MODIFICATIONS  BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS.  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


CONDITION 


WHAT  TO  OBSERVE 


WHAT  TO  DO 


WHAT  TO  REPORT 


1.  Shock 

Failure  of  circulation. 
Every  injured  person  may  be 
in   shock   and   should  be 
regarded  as  such  until  diag- 
nosis is  made. 

Evidence  of  shock  may  be 
delayed. 


Weakness  and  faintness. 
Dizziness  and  nausea. 
Skin  pale,  cold  with  perspiration. 
Eyes  vacant  and  lack  lustre. 
Rapid  heartbeat  and  therefore  rapid 
pulse. 

Air  hunger — breathing  shallow  and 
rapid  with  later,  irregular,  sighing 
respirations. 

Excessive  thirst. 

Signs  of  external  or  internal  haemorr- 
hage. 


Notify  doctor  at  once. 

Conserve  body  heat  but  do  not  overheat; 

maintain  normal  body  temperature. 
Later  may  need  to  apply  external  heat. 
Tilt  patient  so  that  blood  tends  to  flow  to 

upper  portions  of  the  body.  Head  and  chest 

should  be  about  6-12  inches  lower  than  the 

rest  of  the  body. 
Give  other  care  as  ordered. 


Symptoms  of  shock: 
Air  hunger. 

Rapid  pulse,  growing  weaker. 
Excessive  thirst,  mouth  dry. 


Cuts  and 
Wounds 


Location  of  cuts  and  jagged  wounds. 
Bleeding. 

Glass  or  other  debris  in  wound. 

Symptoms  of  shock  or  signs  of  internal 
bleeding  that  resemble  shock  (some 
puncture  wounds  may  be  deeper  than 
first  suspected). 

Evidence  of  pain. 

Discharge,  amount  and  odour. 

Swelling. 

Discolouration,  red  streaks  leading 
away  from  wound. 


Keep  wound  clean  and  covered — apply  sterile 
dressing. 

Support  affected  part  and,  if  sensitive,  prevent 

weight  of  bedclothes. 
If  bleeding  shows  through  dressing,  apply  fresh 

dressing  over  original  dressing,  using  slight 

pressure. 

Later,  doctor  may  order  movement  of  affected 
part  to  help  prevent  stiffening  of  joints. 


Symptoms  of  shock  or  internal 

bleeding. 
Changes    in    colour,    odour,  or 

consistency  of  discharge  from 

wound. 
Swelling  about  the  wound. 
Red  streaks  leading  away  from 

wound. 

Evidence   of   foreign   object  in 
wound. 


3.  Haemorrhage 


External:  Force — dripping,  spurting. 
Amount. 

Colour,  bright  or  dark  red. 
Location. 

Internal:  Air  hunger — gasping  or  deep 

sighing. 
Rapid  pulse,  growing  weaker. 
Sense  of  smothering. 
Excessive  thirst,  mouth  dry. 
Restlessness. 

Skin  cold,  clammy,  pale,  or  bluish. 
Apparent  source,  such  as  lung(frothy), 
rectum  or  other. 


Notify  doctor  or  nurse  at  once. 

Reassure  patient;  keep  him  quiet. 

Keep,  patient  comfortably  warm. 

Supply  fluids  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

Begin  with  about  1  cupful  every  hour  if  toler- 
ated.   (No  stimulants.) 

If  external:  Apply  sterile  dressing  and  bandage; 
apply  pressure  over  the  dressing  to  help 
control  bleeding. 

If  internal:  This  is  an  emergency  which  can  be 
handled  only  at  a  hospital.  The  patient 
should  be  transported  as  quickly  and  as 
comfortably  as  possible  to  a  hospital. 


Air  hunger. 

Rapid  pulse. 

Excessive  thirst. 

Fall  in  temperature. 

Skin:  cold,  clammy,  pale  or  blue. 

Continued  bleeding. 
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4.  Burns 

Reddened  skin,  accompanied  by  pain — 
first  degree. 

Blisters  with  some  pain — second  degree. 

Cooking  or  charring,  usually  little  pain 
except  around  edges  of  wound — 
third  degree. 

Extent  of  burns:  Particularly  dangerous 
if  large  areas  of  body  surface  involved, 
such  as  face,  arm,  back,  or  chest,  in 
which  case  shock  is  likely  to  develop. 

Evidence  of  infection. 

Treat  for  shock. 

Leave  face  unbandaged.  ! 
Expose  wound,  removing  only  large,  easily 

separated  foreign  particles,  such  as  clothing 

or  debris. 

Apply  thick,  dry,  sterile  dressing;  avoid  wrink- 
ling and  overlapping. 

Apply  separate  dressings  to  each  finger  or  toe. 
Bandage  firmly. 

Give  medication  as  ordered  by  doctor. 

Keep  patient  comfortably  warm. 

Give  general  nursing  care,  keeping  body  in 
position  to  help  prevent  deformity. 

Give  fluids — about  1  cupful  every  hour  unless 
otherwise  ordered. 

Measure  and  record  fluid  intake  and  urine 
output. 

Symptoms  of  shock. 

Any  sudden  rise  in  temperature, 
which  may  indicate  infection. 

Change  in  urinary  output — 
amount,  colour,  odour,  or  evi- 
dence of  sediment. 

5.  Fractures — 
Simple  and 
Compound 

Pain  upon  motion  or  tenderness  of 

injured  part. 
Inability  to  use  injured  part.  Patient 

sometimes  moves  part  below  break. 
Deformity  (meaning  out  of  normal 

shape)  sometimes  detectable. 
External  wound — bone  may  protrude 

in  compound  fracture. 
Swelling,  blueness,  or  numbness  of  toes 

or  fingers  if  in  cast  or  bandaged. 
Complaint  of  pressure  or  pain  under 

cast  or  bandage. 
Evidence  of  loose  cast  or  bandage. 
Evidence  of  pressure  sores. 

Keep  injured  part  in  good  position  at  all  times. 
Get  plenty  of  help  when  moving  patient  to 

avoid  further  injury. 
Provide  support  for  correct  position  and  for 

comfort,  such  as  pads,  pillows,  etc. 
If  patient  is  in  traction,  keep  traction  taut 

(without  slack)  at  all  times. 
Keep  skin  clean,  dry,  and  free  from  pressure. 

Any  unusual  swelling  around 
bandage  or  cast;  any  blueness, 
swelling,  or  numbness  of  pro- 
truding parts,  such  as  toes,  or 
complaint  of  undue  pressure  at 
any  particular  point. 

An  injured  part  moving  too  freely 
within  bandage  or  cast. 

Any  indication  of  pressure  sores  or 
reddened  areas  on  skin  over 
bony  prominences. 

Inability  to  move  any  part  of  body. 

6.  Severe  Bruises 
and 

Crushing 

Iniuries 

IIIJMI  IvJ 

Discoloured  areas  of  skin — black,  blue, 
red. 

Flattened  or  mashed  extremities^  with 

accompanying  bleeding. 
Evidence  of  pain. 

Difficulty  in  breathing  if  chest  injury. 

Discharge. 

Break  in  skin. 

Give  general  nursing  care. 
Force  fluids  (alkaline)  every  hour,  if  possible. 
Elevate  and  support  injured  part  in  correct 
position. 

Apply  heat  or  cold  only  when  instructed  to  do 
so. 

Treat  any  break  in  the  skin  as  an  open  wound. 

If  chest  injury,  causing  breathing  difficulty, 
keep  air  passages  open  by  turning  head  to 
one  side  to  allow  fluid  to  run  out. 

Discharges  from   or   change  in 
colour  and  texture  of  injured 
part. 

Change  in  colour  or  amount  of 

urine. 
Symptoms  of  shock. 
Change  or  difficulty  in  breathing. 

7.  Concussion 
and  Other 
Head  injuries 

Complaint  of  headache. 

Period  of  unconsciousness. 

Unusual  behaviour— may  be  excitable 
or  stuporous. 

Heavy  breathing. 

Bleeding  or  discharge. 

Vomiting,  especially  when  forceful. 

Swelling  or  lump  on  head. 

Face  flushed  or  pale. 

Evidence  of  dizziness,  pain,  or  convul- 
sions. 

Keep  patient  lying  down. 
Provide  warmth. 

Apply  sterile  dressing  to  any  wound. 

Avoid  giving  fluids  until  ordered  by  the  doctor. 

Avoid  giving  alcoholic  beverage  or  stimulants, 

such  as  coffee,  tea,  or  cocoa. 
Avoid  swabbing  inside  ears  or  nose  if  there  is 

bleeding. 

Count  pulse  frequently  during  the  first  24 
hours  to  note  any  change  in  rate  or  condition. 

Measure  fluids  given  and  output  of  urine. 

If  breathing  is  difficult,  keep  air  passages  open 
by  turning  head  to  one  side  to  allow  fluid  to 
run  out  and,  if  necessary,  push  lower  jaw 
forward  by  pressing  on  the  angle  of  the 
jaw  just  below  tip  of  ear. 

Bleeding:  indicate  source,  such  as 
from  ears,  nose,  or  open  scalp 
wound. 
Rise  in  temperature. 
Sudden  change  in  pulse  rate. 
Forceful  vomiting — explosive. 
Symptoms  of  shock. 
Deep  unconsciousness. 

8.  Radiation 
Sickness 

History  of  nausea  or  vomiting  (or  both) 

soon  after  the  attack. 
Sore  mouth  or  throat. 
Bleeding  from  bowel,  nose,  etc. 
Sudden  hair  loss. 
Purpura. 

Rescue  or  escape  from  area  contami- 
nated  by  radioactive  fallout. 

Keep  patient  away  from  others  who  have  a 
communicable  disease,  such  as  a  cold. 

Keep  all  wounds  clean  and  covered  with  sterile 
dressings. 

Keep  patient  as  quiet  as  possible. 

Give  general  nursing  care. 

Signs  of  shock. 

Nausea  and  vomiting. 

Bleeding    from    gums   or  other 

mucous  membrane. 
Enlarging    bruiselike    areas  on 

skin  (purpura). 
Bloody  diarrhoea. 
Evidence  of  sore  throat. 
Rise  in  temperature. 
Slow  healing  of  wounds  and  burns. 
Vague  general  illness  especially  in 

injured  or  burned  patients. 
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CIVIL  DEFENCE 

"Civil  Defense  ....  commands  no  battalion  of  workers 
or  technicians  or  medical  men.  in  this  State  (Alaska)T  the  en- 
tire CD  setup  consists  of  a  staff  of  six.  The  Anchorage  Civil 
Defense  organization  is  largely  a  one-man  job. 

"Naturally,  CD  relies  for  the  physical  assistance  in  emer- 
gencies on  other  organizations — military  and  civilian — and  in 
Alaska's  case  they  responded  magnificently  to  the  challenge. 

"What  Civil  Defense  did  is  what  it  was  meant  to  do:  Act 
as  the  State's  command  post,  in  liaison,  artd  as  a  co-ordinator 
in  the  far-flung  and  intricate  rescue  and  relief  operations. 
Because  Civil  Defense  is  simply  civil  government  in  emer- 
gency. 

"Our  CD  people,  busy  at  their  desks,  may  not  have  moved 
into  the  spotlight,  though  they  were  mentioned  in  plenty  of 
the  news  dispatches  that  came  to  our  attention. 

"They  collected  data,  they  took  on  vital  if  unglamorous 
chores  of  expediting  and  co-ordinating,  and  they  did  a  notable 
job  in  keeping  the  news  media  informed,  limiting  themselves 
strictly  to  the  facts  at  hand — a  rather  vital  service  in  its  own 
right. 

".  .  .  .  the  Alaska  earthquake  .  .  .  served  to  prove  (the) 
importance  (of  Civil  Defense)  in  many  spheres  of  activity — 
and  if  there  are  numerous  organizations  and  volunteers  who 
deserve  praise  for  their  devotion  and  unselfish  efforts,  the 
tiny  State  and  city  Civil  Defense  organizations  rank  among 
the  top." 

Excerpts  from  an  Editorial  in  the 
ANCHORAGE  DAILY  NEWS,  April  17,  1964. 

BREVITY  -         M         ■  ■ 

The  story  of  the  creation  of  the  world  is  told  in  Genesis 
in  400  words. 

The  world's  greatest  moral  code — The  Ten  Commandments 
— contains  only  297  words. 

Lincoln's  immortal  Gettysburg  address  is  but  266  words  in 
length. 

The  American  Declaration  of  Independence  required  only 
1321  words  to  set  up  a  new  concept  of  freedom. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  used  2500  words  to  an- 
nounce a  price  reduction  in  cabbage  seed. 


YOUR  CALL  IS  THROUGH  SIR 


CENTER  PAGES 

The  cartoon  greeting  from  Zone  officers  which  appears  on 
pages  6  and  7  of  this  edition  shows,  Peace  River  Zone  Officer, 
Sam  Dunbar,  engaged  in  his  favourite  sport  of  hunting,  Offi- 
cer in  Charge  of  Northern  Zone,  Archie  Mitchell  playing 
Santa  Claus  (he  insists  that  the  bottle  protruding  from  his 
pocket  contains  lubricants  to  be  used  when  he  encounters 
tight  chimneys).  With  Archie  are  his  two  staff  officers,  father 
of  two  young  ladies,  Barney  McNally,  hanging  diapers,  and 
Fred  Thomson,  decorating  the  tree.  Officer  in  Charge  of 
Southern  Zone,  Jim  Pringle  is  playing  himself  at  cribbage, 
after  abandoning  attempts  to  defeat  The  Co-ordinator,  The 
Director  of  Administration  and  the  Public  Information  Officer 
from  headquarters.  Old  weapon  buff,  Larry  Jones  is  depicted 
shooting  an  apple  off  the  head  of  his  fellow  staff  officer  Jim 
Robertson.  Whatever  they  are  really  doing  this  yuletide,  they 
unite  to  extend  warmest  greetings  to  their  many  friends 
throughout  their  respective  zones. 
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Lethbridge  Unit  Co-ordinator  Bill  Falconer  unearthed  a 
four  page  newspaper  release  published  in  1952,  a  time  at 
which  the  government  was  testing  various  types  of  air  raid 
sirens.  It  contained  this  cartoon  by  Ron  Smith,  reproduced 
by  permission  of  The  Ottawa  Journal. 


